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A SURVEY OF RECENT WORK IN 
PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from Vol. XLVII, No. 11, Mar. 29, 1954.) 


6. Miscellaneous 


The studies of individual men or schools included here 
are “miscellaneous” only in that they do not fit, or have 
not been fitted, into the preceding sections. 

Anaximander. F. Solmsen’* follows others in seeing 
the Chaos of Hesiod as predecessor of the apeiron, cit- 
ing, in addition to the usual passages, Th. 736ff. I have 
only seen briefly the first of two articles by U. Holscher 
in which he objects to this view (also represented by 
Gigon and Frankel) and presents a new analysis of 
Anaximander’s thought.85 

The Pythagoreans. V. Capparelli’s two bulky volumes 
on La sapienza di Pitagera may be mentioned briefly, 
though they fall outside our period.8¢ They are based 
on much reading, but can only be used with caution. 
They have as their inspiration the desire to find a truly 
Italian philosophy as a basis for modern thought. 

A running conflict between Pythagoreans and Eleatics 
during the fifth century is seen by J. E. Raven in a 


84 “Chaos and ‘Apeiron’,” SIJFC 24 (1950) 235-248. 

85 ‘Anaximander und die Anfinge der Philosophie, 
81 (1953) 257-277; 385-418. 

86 Padova 1941-1944, 


” 


Hermes 


study§? which follows Cornford in deducing doctrines 
of Pythagoreanism from the supposed polemic of the 
Eleatics, but which differs from Cornford’s conclusions 
in some points, notably in attributing to the earliest 
Pythagoreanism a dualistic rather than a monistic view. 
The second half of the book attempts a reconstruction 
of the Pythagoreanism of the late fifth century which 
is in many ways very persuasive. Taking up, in a sub- 
sequent article, the peculiar method of Eurytus (a con- 
temporary of Philolaus) of showing the relation between 
numbers and things by determining the number of peb- 
bles required to outline a man or horse or other ob- 
ject, he conjectures that if there is any sense at all 
in this it must have something to do with proportion, 
and that the Pythagoreans of this period may have been 
influenced by the sculptor Polyclitus, who wrote a book 
and made a statue, both entitled Canon, to show that 
“nature has so made the body of man that its parts 
are proportionally related to its total configuration.’®’ 


87 Pythagoreans and Eleatics: An Account of the Interaction 
between the Two Opposed Schools during the Fifth and Early 
Fourth Centuries B.C. (Cambridge 1948); rev. CW 43 (1949-50) 
59-60 (Mates); CJ 46 (1950-51) 94-96 (Minar). 

88 “Polyclitus and Pythagoreanism,” CQ 45 (1951) 147-152. 
See also L. Stefanini, ‘“Ispirazione pitagorica del ‘canone’ di 
Policleto,”’ Giorn. crit. della filos. Ital. (1949).* 
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H. S. Long's study of the doctrine of metempsychosis 
approaches the evidence with extreme caution (not al- 
ways consistently maintained), and concludes that this is 
in origin a Pythagorean doctrine.’? 

Also taking a conservative position on the source- 
problem, A. J. Festugiére®’ would expel from the 
V orsokratiker the excerpts on Pythagoreanism made by 
Alexander Polyhistor and preserved by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, which were inserted (as 58 B la) after studies by 
Wellmann (1919) and Delatte (1922).  Festugiére 
places their original composition in the time of the 
Old Academy, making much use of the conclusions 
of Frank’s Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer. 
The present writer is inclined to agree with Kranz 
(l’ors® 503.29): “Neue Diskussion notwendig.” 
On the basis of his study of the word mous and 
associated terms, K. von Fritz places at least one 
doctrine in the extract as early as the first half of the 
fifth century, so that “Pythagorean philosophy was not 
entirely the invention of early Platonists and late Greek 
mystics.”°! This conclusion is further substantiated by 
his proof that the discovery of incommensurability, at- 
tributed to Hippasus in the mid-fifth century, need not be 
dated later.°2. Von Fritz's article on Hippasus is one 
of a number of recent studies which tend to cast doubt 
on the thesis of Erich Frank’s Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer (Halle, 1923), that Pythagorean science is 
the invention of a group around Archytas in the early 
fourth century, and that the fragments attributed to 
Philolaus were all spurious, forged by Speusippus. Now 
G. de Santillana and W. Pitts have published an article 
entitled “Philolaos in Limbo, or What Happened to the 
Pythagoreans ?”924 which contains a scathing attack on 
Frank’s assumptions and methods and deplores the tend- 
ency in Pythagorean scholarship initiated by his book. 


89 A Study of the Doctrine of Metempsychosis in Greece from 
Pythagoras to Plato (Princeton 1948); rev. AJP 71 (1950) 447- 
449 (Minar). 

90 “Les ‘Mémoires pythagoriques’ 
histor,” REG 58 (1945) 1-65. 

91In his article cited above (note 51), pp. 33f. 

92“The Discovery of Incommensurability by Hippasus of 
Metapontum,” Annals of Mathematics 46 (1945) 242-264; ab- 
stracted CW 41 (1947-48) 127. 

92a Isis 42 (1951) 112-120. 

92b “The interpretation of Erich Frank by Santillana and 
Pitts,” Isis 43 (1952) 119-121; reply by Santillana and Pitts, 
tbid., 121-123.” 

93 “Die Harmoniclehre der Pythaporeer,” Hermes 71 (1943) 
163-199*; ‘Die Arithmetik der Pythagoreer,” Math. Annalen 120 
(1947-49) 127-153, 676-700; 
(Amsterdam 1951; = Verhandelingen der k. Nederlandsche Aka- 
demie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Nat. 1, 20, 1; rev. Gnomon 25 
[1953] 35 [Becker]). See also Ontwakende wetenschap: Egypt- 
ische, Babylonische en Griekse wiskunde (Groningen: Noordhoff, 
1950); rev. Gn 23 (1951) 297-300 Becker. 

94 De Pythagore a Euclide: Contribution a l'histoire des mathe- 
matiques préeuclidiennes (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1950). 


cités par Alexandre Poly- 


Die Astronomie der Pythagoreer* 


The lively tone of the article, along with some errors 
of fact and interpretation, called forth a reply by Ludwig 
Edelstein.92» In spite of the assurance of some of the 
writers on each side, this matter cannot be regarded as 
settled. 

B. L. van den Waerden, a professional mathematician, 
has written a series of studies on various aspects of 
Pythagorean science, which are too technical to sum- 
marize here.?? He agrees with von Fritz in holding that 
the mathematical discoveries attributed to the early 
Pythagoreans are not as incredible as formerly assumed. 
The relation of early Greek mathematics to the Baby- 
lonian shows them not at the beginning but in the middle 
of a long tradition. In astronomy and harmonics, too, 
the ideas of Plato as well as of the Pythagoreans of 
his time were based on the earlier Pythagorean doctrine. 

There are other works on mathematics. P. Michel, 
in a lengthy and cumbersomely-arranged study,®4 deals 
with early mathematics as an “expression of the Greek 
genius,” emphasizes the special characteristics of Greek 
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mathematical thought—especially that of the Pythago- 
reans-—, and shows its relevance to other fields, especially 
that of art. Kucharski’s study of the tetrad is not 
conspicuously successful in its treatment of the source- 
material. Bousquet studies the history of the perfect 
number (one which equals the sum of its divisors in- 
cluding 1) and finds that these were not known to the 
members of the earlier school. (Ten is “perfect” in a 
different sense.) 


L. Stefanini explains the significance of purification 
by music in Pythagoreanism.97 Notes sur les secrets 
ésotériques des Pythagoriciens, by J. Mallinger, is the 
work of a Pythagorean enthusiast, explaining some of 
the ancient doctrines for the benefit they may bring to 
modern readers.** In an interesting essay, A. Delatte 
traces the idea of a balance and harmony of powers 
from the Pythagoreans to the U. S. Constitution.% 
I have not seen Cardini’s paper on Philolous.1°° 


Orphism. There has been little interpretative work 
recently; perhaps after the skeptical blasts of Wilamo- 
witz, Thomas, and Linforth no one wants to commit 
himself too deeply. A. Olivieri discusses fr. 56 K., dis- 
entangling myth and “scientific doctrine,” and shows 
the later influence of its idea that Zeus (or fire) uses 
breath (or spirit) in forming the heart (or Pallas), 
which is the seat of intellectual activity.101 


Heraclitus. G. S. Kirk has written three articles on 
Heraclitus, two on individual fragments and one a more 
general interpretation.1°2 In the last, he holds that 
Heraclitus did not teach universal change, but on the 
contrary emphasized the regularity of natural change 
and the idea of measure. Plato’s attribution of the 
“everything flows” doctrine to Heraclitus was based on 
a misunderstanding, especially of fr. 12, “upon those 
who step into the same rivers different and different 
waters flow,” which does not assert or imply that all 


95 Etude sur la doctrine pythagoricienne de la tétrade (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1952); see esp. Gnomon 25 (1953) 420f. (van 
den Waerden). 

96 J. Bousquet, “Les confréres de la Porte Majeure et l’arith- 
mologie pythagoricienne,’”’ REG 64 (1951) 466-471. See also 
G. Junge, ‘Die Spharen-Harmonie und die pythagoreisch- 
platonische Zahlenlehre,” C&M 9 (1947) 183-194.* 

97 “La catarsi musicale dei pitagorici,’”” RSF 4 (1949) 1-10.* 

98 Paris: Niclaus, 1946. Mallinger is also the author of 
Pythagore et les Mystéres (Paris: Niclaus, 1944). 

99 La constitution des Etats-Unis et les pythagoriciens (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1948); rev. CW 44 (1950-51) 26f. (Minar). 

100 M. T. Cardini, Filolao,” RSF 1 (1946) 
322-333.* 

101 ‘“‘Pneuma, cuore, cervella nell’ Orfismo,” in Studi Mondolfo 
(see note 70), pp. 19-30. 

102 “Heraclitus and Death in Battle (Fr. 24 D),” AJP 70 
(1949) 384-393; “The Michi Alcid Papyrus: Heraclitus 
fr. 56 D; The Riddle of the Lice,” CQ 44 (1950) 149-167; 
“Natural Change in Heraclitus,” Mind 60 (1951) 35-42. 
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things are like rivers. Kirk has also published a com- 
prehensive edition, with translation and commentary, of 
the “cosmic fragments” of Heraclitus.1°% 


K. Reich!°4 explains the equation of Hades and 
Dionysus in Heraclitus fr. 15 as one of the Heraclitean 
opposites superseded by the “invisible harmony,” “be- 
cause death makes procreation necessary, and in the 
face of death shame is absurd.” Kranz maintains 
strongly that the Heraclitean Logos-idea, through the 
mediation of the Stoics, was an important part of the 
background for the Logos of the Fourth Gospel.1°5 
G. Nenci remarks that fragment 107, which, taken with 
40, has been interpreted as a bigoted expression of 
“barbarophilia,” actually uses the word barbaros in an 
intellectual sense: “he who is not open to the Logos.’’1% 
P. Merlan interprets fr. 93 (“the Delphic oracle... 
hints’) as a religious rather than a stylistic comment.1°7 
O. S. Powers offers a new interpretation of fr. 28.108 


Xenophanes. The crucial position of Xenophanes in 
Greek thought is discussed in several books mentioned 
already. Is he physicist or theologian, monotheist or 
polytheist, rhapsode or opponent of rhapsodes? G. Rud- 
berg suggests, in a tentative way, that the note of irony 
is predominant in his works and that he is primarily a 
satirist and polemist.1°¢° W. J. Verdenius, interpreting 
fr. 34.3, “for even if ta malista he should succeed in 
saying perfect truth,” holds that ta malista refers not to 
“perfect truth” (tetelesmenon) nor to “succeed” (tychot) 
but means “to put an extreme case,” or “at best.”11° 


Parmenides, Viastos discussing “Parmenides’ Theory 
of Knowledge,”!1! maintains that fr. 16, though it speaks 
of noos as a resultant of the mixture, presumably of 
light and darkness, in the frame, is a statement not of 
his general theory of knowledge but only of his doc- 
trine of sense-perception. In his conclusion he points 
out the “strange blend of mysticism and logic” in 
Parmenides, and how the latter made possible his fruitful 
influence on the development of atomism. 


103 Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments, edited with an intro- 
duction, commentary, and notes (Cambridge University Press), 
1954. A review by the present writer will appear in an early 
issue. 

104 “‘Héutos de Aides kai Dionysos,’ H 80 (1952) 105-109. 

105 “Der Logos Heraklits und der Logos des Johannes,’’ RhM 
93 (1949-50) 81-95. 

106 “La filobarbarie di Ecateo nel guidizio di Eraclito,’”’” RFC 
27 (1949) 107-117. Cf. also “Il rapporto mathértis - gnésis 
in Eraclito,” PP 6 (1951) 123-128, which shows the connexion 
between knowledge of the logos and accurate sense-perception. 

107 “Heraclitus, fr. B 93 D,” TAPA 80 (1949) 429. 

108 ‘‘Heraclitus of Ephesus Fr. 28 D: A New Interpretation,” 
TAPA 78 (1947) 432-433. 

109 “‘Xenophanes, Satiriker und Polemiker,” SO 
126-133. 

110 “‘Xenophanes 34, 3,’ Mn 4 ser., 6 (1953) 197. 
111 TAPA 77 (1946) 66-77. 
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W. J. Verdenius holds!!? that the dualism of Light 
and Darkness in the cosmology of the second part of 
Parmenides’ poem is not simply due to Pythagorean or 
Orphic influence, but is to be explained by the mystical 
character of his philosophy. He shows that Parmenides’ 
journey from the realm of darkness to that of light, 
and his experience of ultimate reality in terms of 
illumination, are parallel to experiences reported by 
other mystics. 

Zeno. The paradoxes, favorite sport of the philoso- 
phers, are twice treated in Mind for 1946.115 

Empedocles. Kranz in his book on Empedocles! is 
primarily concerned to write a chapter in the history of 
culture; the latter half of the book is devoted to 
HOlderlin, the German romantic poet, and the influence 
of Empedocles upon him. But the study of Empedocles’ 
philosophy and translation of the fragments in the first 
half of tue book have independent value, being based 
on an unsurpassed knowledge of the source-material. 
In Kranz’s interpretation, Empedocles is a true pre- 
decessor of the romantics. His central thought is the 
inner unity of man and cosmos. He is at once seer and 
scientist, synthetic rather than eclectic. The On Nature, 
composed later than the Purifications, comes from an 
epoch whose spirit (Geist) is at once the same and 
different (36-37). Reinhardt, in his long review arti- 
cle,115 would put the religious work after the scientific, 
as they stand in the |’orsokratiker. 

H. S. Long writes on “The Unity of Empedocles,”116 
suggesting that the link between the two sides of his 
philosophy lies in the fact that a combination of Love 
and Strife, which are material but still somehow dif- 
ferent from the four elements, forms an “organizing 
principle” of man’s character, performing a_ function 
analogous to that which it performs in the macrocosm. 
This combination is also that daimon which in transmi- 
gration passes from body to body. The article has good 
remarks on the arrangement of the fragments and on 
the bias in most of the ancient evidence. 

Verdenius deals with the paradox that in Empedocles’ 
doctrine of sight there are not only rays “leaping forth” 
from the eye but effluences from the object to the eye.1!7 


112 “Parmenides’ Conception of Liglit,” Mn 4 ser., 2 (1949) 
116-131. 
113 A. Ushenko, “Zeno’s Paradoxes,” Mind 55 (1946) 151-165; 


P. C. Jones, “Achilles and the Tortoise,"” Mind 55 (1946) 341- 
345. Further references could be added. 

114 Empedokles: Antike Gestalt und romantische Neuschépfung 
(Ziirich: Artemis, 1949); rev. CW 44 (1950-51) 108 (Callahan). 

115 “Empedokles, Orphiker und Physiker,’’ CP 45 (1950) 170- 
179. 

116 “The Unity of Empedocles’ 
142-158. 

117 “Empedocles’ Doctrine of Sight,” 
Guilielmo Vollgraff a Discipulis Oblata 
Holland, 1948) 161-170. 


Thought,” AJP 70 (1949) 
Varia Carolo 


North- 


Studia 
(Amsterdam: 


He thinks that Empedocles has borrowed Alcmaeon’s 
concept of reflection, and that while the effluence ex- 
plains satisfactorily the impression on the visual appa- 
ratus, the projection from the eye to the object is a 
complementary, active correlation of impression and 
fact, a validation of its accuracy. C. Mugler 11° studies 
the contamination of Empedoclean optical theory with 
Aristotelian and other late theory. G. Rudberg cautions 
against the too-facile equation or connexion of ancient 
and modern ideas; he does not believe Empedocles had 
a truly evolutionary concept of human development.!!% 

Anaxagoras, whose system was complex and whose 
fragments are rather skimpy, has been variously inter- 
preted. We may refer to the reviews for three recent 
books, none of which seems to offer a completely satis- 
factory reconstruction.!2° Vlastos has, here again, sup- 
plied us with a brilliant analysis of the evidence on the 
physical theory.12!. On the question how it can be that 
“in every thing there is a portion of every thing” (fr. 
11, 12), he is stimulated by an observation of Cleve, 
following Tannery and Burnet, to conclude that “since 
all the seeds are made up of the same set of powers, 
though in different ratios, it would follow that any seed 
contains any other, simply through the fact that it con- 
tains their necessary ingredients in portions which, how- 
ever small, would still suffice to produce any of these 
other seeds in correspondingly minute form.” When 
abstracted from the complexity of the problem and the 
multiplicity of the previous solutions, this conclusion 
seems simple and perhaps obvious. 

Democritus. P. Tasch shows that in the age of 
Democritus quantitative measurement was known; 
Democritus therefore, and a fortiori Epicurus, could 
have taken account of these. That they failed to see 
their importance contributed to the slowing up of 
scientific advance.122 

Included among the material on Democritus is a long 
passage from Diodorus, quoted from Hecataeus of 
Abdera (Vors.6 68 B 5, 1) giving a materialist account 
of the origin of the world (the “cosmogony’”’) and of 
the early development of man (the “pre-history”). It 
has been attributed to Democritus, to Epicurus, and to 


118 ‘Sur quelques fragments d’Empédocle,” RPh 25 (1951) 
33-65. 

119 “Empedokles und Evolution,” Eranos 50 (1952) 23-30. 

120 F. M. Cleve, The Philosophy of Anaxagoras: An Attempt 
at Reconstruction (New York: Columbia, 1949); rev. CW 44 
(1950-51) 41f. (Mates); Phil. Rev. 59 (1950) 124-126 (Vlastos). 
D. Ciurnelli La filosofia di Anassagora (Padova 1947).* For 
Zafiropulo, see above, note 60. For a rev. of all three books, 
see H. Frankel, CP 45 (1950) 187-191. 

121 ‘The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras,”’ 
(1950) 31-57. 

122 “Quantitative Measurements and the Greek Atomists,” Jsis 
38 (1947-48) 185-189. Cf. ‘Diogenes of Apollonia and Demo- 
critus,”’ Jsis 40 (1949) 10-12. 
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Protagoras. Vlastos has now re-studied the second 
part,!23 concluding cautiously that it “represents broadly 
a Democritean point of view.” It cannot be Epicurean, 
he thinks, because it rejects that school’s theory of 
the “natural” origin of language. Nor can it be 
Protagorean, because in his account of the development 
of civilization Protagoras does not seem to have ex- 
plicitly excluded teleological implications, as this frag- 
ment does. Democritus was, then, “the first to explain 
both biological evolution and cultural origins by the 
single concept of necessity.” 


The Sophists. F. Heinimann’s book on Nomos und 
Physis, which has been widely reviewed, traces the 
history of these and allied terms through the fifth 
century, the development of an antithesis between the 
two and its application in the thought of the age of 
the Sophists.124 


Mario Untersteiner’s book was unfortunately not ac- 
cessible to me.!25 It seems to be characteristic of his 
work to make broad claims for the Sophists. Thucydides 
3.84 he thinks belongs to the Anonymus Iamblichi, who 
is in turn identical with Hippias.126 The latter is also 
the author of the prologue of! Theophrastus’ Charac- 
ters)27 and a new fragment of Protagoras is found 
in Sextus Empiricus.!28 A paper on the social origins 
of Sophism!2® unexpectedly finds the origin of much 


sophistic thought in the problems of the aristocracy in 
the fifth century. These turned largely on the relations 
of the individual and society. 


Interpretation of the Sophists necessarily also involves 
interpretation and judgment of Plato, who established 
the main lines of the overwhelmingly unfavorable pic- 
ture of them which has become traditional in the his- 
tory of western thought; and as the recent discussion of 
Popper’s book has shown, interpretation of Plato is a 
subject which calls forth strong emotions from many 


123 ‘On the Pre-History in Diodorus,” AJP 67 (1946) 51-59. 
On atomism see also V. Alfieri, Atomos idea: L’origine del con- 
concetto dell’ atomo nel pensicro greco (Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1953).* 

124 Nomos und Physis: Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Anti- 
these im griechischen Denken des fiinften Jahrhunderts (Basel: 
Reinhardt, 1945). 

125] sofisti (Torino: Einaudi, 1949); now translated by K. 
Freeman, The Sophists (Oxford: Blackwell; New York: Philos. 
Lib., 1954): this did not reach me in time to be properly 
evaluated in this report. 

126 “Un nuovo frammento dell’ ‘Ancnymus Iamblichi’: Identi- 
ficazione dell’ Anonimo con Ippia,”’ RIL 77 (1943-44) 442-458. 

127 “Studi sulla sofistica: I! Proemio dei ‘Caratteri’ di Teo- 
frasto e un probabile fr to di Ippia,”’” RFC 76 (1948) 1-25. 

128 “Studi sulla sofistica: Le antilogie di Protagora,” An- 
tiguitas 2-5 (1947-50) 34-44. 

129 “Le origini sociali della Sofistica,” Studi Mondolfo (see 
above, note 70) 121-180. See also ‘‘Studi sulla sofistica, I: La 
storia dell’ umanita e la soluzione dell’ antitesi nomos-physis in 
Prodico di Ceo,” RSF 2 (1947) 117-122. 


and which involves issues very much alive in the con- 
temporary world. A number of attempts have been 
made to re-evaluate the Sophists—not always free of 
partiality. FE. Dupréel has taken up again the thesis 
of his Légende socratique (1922) in a new book which 
repeats the same arguments and adds some new ones.139 
Dupréel maintains that the really significant philosophers 
of the late fifth century were the Sophists, that Socrates 
is a literary legend, and that most of the doctrines of 
Plato’s dialogues are lifted from them. He proceeds 
by analysis of the context of references to the Sophists 
in the Platonic dialogues and elsewhere, and has much 
that is interesting to say, for example, about Protagoras’ 
man-measure doctrine. It is stimulating to consider 
these men as positive thinkers and not merely as op- 
ponents of someone else. But, unfortunately, so many 
of Dupréel’s inferences are far-fetched and he has so 
many outright errors of fact and interpretation that one 
cannot rely on the book in matters of detail. ‘ 


M. Buccellato regards the Sophists’ activity in the 
realm of rhetoric as constituting a philosophical ad- 
vance, superseding the naive logic of the earlier 
thinkers.131 Sophistic study of language did much to 
clarify problems of the relations of words and things, 
truth and falsehood, nature and convention, introducing 
for example the concept of more than one “true dis- 
course” on a single topic. J. A. Davison writes on the 
chronology of Protagoras, Democritus, and Anaxa- 
goras.132 B. Wisniewski points to some _ similarities 
between Protagoras and Heraclitus, in a rather super- 
ficial analysis.15% J. Lana maintains the priority 
of Protagoras to Democritus in political theory.154 
Q. Cataudella identifies the Anonymus Iamblichi with 
Democritus.135 


Merlan protests vigorously against Tarn’s view that 
Alexander the Great was the originator, not only in 
practice but in theory, of the idea of the natural brother- 
hood of man.!36 Antiphon, whether as “innovator or 
only a representative of his age,” expresses it clearly 
in fr. 44B. Merlan also points out that this is in 
Antiphon entirely a secular idea, without the con- 
comitant idea of the fatherhood of God. 


130 Les Sophistes: Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias 
(Neuchatel: Griffon, 1948); ef. AJP 73 (1952) 199-207 (Cher- 
niss), Mn 4 ser., 5 (1952) 255f. (Verdenius). 

131 “Per una interpretazione speculativa della retorica sofistica,” 
Studi Mondolfo (see note 70) 181-213. 

132 “Protagoras, Democritus, and Anaxagoras,’”’ CQ 47 (1953) 
33-45. 

133 “‘Protagoras et Héraclite,” RBPh 31 (1953) 490-499. 

134 “Le dottrine di Protagora e di Democrito intorno all’origine 
dello stato,” RAL 8 ser., 5 (1950) 184-211. 

135 “Chi é I’ di Giamblicho?” REG 63 (1950) 74-106. 

136 “Alexander the Great or Antiphon the Sophist?” CP 45 
(1950) 161-166. 
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7. Conclusion 


A true “conclusion” would take too much space; we 
may just notice Allan’s comment in the final section of 
his survey: “There is little trace of cooperation in 
common problems, and too often scholars are totally 
unaware of work related to their own, forging ahead 
like swimmers with their heads down in the water.” 
This lack of cooperation may be especially discouraging 
to the investigator who is isolated from the great centers 
of learning. However, as Allan also notes, “There 
is . . . sufficient evidence of vitality,” and surely, in 
this field, extreme decentralization is better than its 
opposite. In spite of frequent duplication of effort, and 
disregard of work from other parts of the world (per- 
haps less common in classical studies than in some other 
disciplines), continuous progress is being made toward 
a fuller understanding of early Greek thought. 


Epwin L. Mrnar, Jr. 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


PROPOSALS FOR THE TRAINING OF THE 
COLLEGE SCHOLAR-TEACHER 
IN THE CLASSICS* 


I. Definitions and Assumptions 


1. Broadly speaking, classical studies are concerned 
with the cultures and civilizations of ancient Greece and 
Rome, their antecedents, their interpenetrations, their 
confluence into a Graeco-Roman tradition which is an 
important and basic part of Western civilization, their 
continuing life and growth and function in the Western 


amalgam. Specifically, the field of classics is inter- 
disciplinary in character and embraces language, litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, religion, history, science, law, 
government, and economics. 


2. The classicist must strive for a comprehensive view 
of his subject, as a scientist, as a social scientist, and as 
a humanist. His pursuit, or at least one of his pursuits, 
shared with scholars in other disciplines, is the quest for 
a comprehension of man, his setting, his activities, par- 
ticularly his moral conduct. 


* These “‘proposals’’ were an annex to the 1953 report of the 
APA Committee on Educational Training and Trends, of which 
a digest was presented in CW 47 (1953/54) 140-141. They do 
not represent the official position of the APA or of its committee 
but only the views and opinions of a few individuals. They are 
tentatively expressed and are designed merely to illustrate at 
least part of the range of the suggestions and recommendations 
which should result during and at the completion of the first 
stage of the proposed APA program of investigation and 
evaluation. 


3. There are at least two main approaches to the 
classics: the historical and the normative. 


a. The historical approach implies more than the 
simple amassment and ordering of large amounts of 
detailed factual knowledge; involves more than the 
mastery of the special methodologies of e.g. archaeology, 
epigraphy, papyrology, linguistics, metrics ; demands more 
than the mere assembly, always imperfect, of the ex- 
humed puzzle-pieces. The historical approach aims at an 
understanding of the totality of classical culture and at 
a placement of it in the historic structure of human life 
and development. In this endeavor not only description 
but also selection, interpretation, and evaluation are 
important processes. We surpass some of our local and 
temporal limitations by a comprehension of the _his- 
toricity of ourselves and our culture. Thus the classics, 
historically studied, have a strategic position in the edu- 
cation of our times. 


b. In contrast with the historical approach the norma- 
tive approach tries to determine and interpret the basic 
structure (in terms of constituent elements and_ their 
relationships) and transcendental significance of any 
human achievement, but particularly the artistic achieve- 
ment, beyond, not excluding, the frame of its environment 
and historical position. In literature, for example, the 
normative approach insists upon the priority of the art- 
work itself, studied for itself, but not in a vacuum, 
studied for its nature and form, its continuing existence 
apart from its creator and his intent and psychology and 
biography, apart even from its age and the society of 
the age. 


c. The historical approach must be supplemented by 
the normative, and the normative by the historical. 


4. Ideally the classicist has a threefold function, that 
of scholar, of teacher, and of research specialist. The 
tripartition that follows is, of course, made too sharp, 
does not take adequately into account the possible shad- 
ings and varying proportions or the interdependence— 
perhaps even the inseparability—of the functions, but is 
merely advanced to promote thinking about the nature 
and range of the role or roles of the classicists. In other 
words, it is realized that the following categorizations 
are overly simplified and “easy” and may, if carelessly 
or improperly employed, lead to thoughtless and in- 
vidious labelling. It is also realized that there may be a 
difference *between an individual’s potentialities and 
capabilities and his actual activities as dictated by cir- 
cumstances at various periods in his career or throughout 
that career. 


a. As scholar he continues the process of his own 
education, broadening and deepening his contact with his 
subject, extending his historical perspective, increasing 
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his critical capacity, reading and re-reading the texts, 
adding to his repertoire of techniques and skills, working 
in areas not explored by him before, acquiring and main- 
taining a familiarity with the published results of research 
in the main fields of study. The goal of the scholar is 
understanding and wisdom. 


b. As teacher he is concerned with the effective com- 
munication to his students of the essentials of the classical 
languages, literatures, and culture, and of the fruits of 
his scholarship. The teacher must be a scholar and the 
scholar must be a teacher. 


c. As research specialist he may be responsible for 
the highly specialized investigation and control, on a 
factual level, of some combination of classical fields or 
field or portion of a field, or he may function on the 
critico-interpretive level as “translator” of the main 
values of classical culture. His aim must be the printed 
publication of original contributions to a knowledge of 
the totality of ancient classical culture, a knowledge that 
is beyond the capacity of the individual classicists. The 
researcher is a member of a team engaged in a corporate 
endeavor to make significant additions to human 
knowledge. 


d. The scholar-teacher may or may not be a research 
specialist. If he has the talent and inclination he should 


be encouraged to function as such, but it is a serious 
question whether he should be compelled by “publish-or- 


perish” demands from academic administrations. It is 
very likely that such pressure has fostered much second- 
rate research and many mediocre writings. (This is not 
to say that the scholar-teacher should not publish when 
and if he has something important to communicate.) The 
most effective researcher is also generally a scholar (not 
always), but not necessarily a teacher. The scholar- 
teacher is the “general practitioner,” the scholar-re- 
searcher is the “specialist.” The colleges, and the 
universities, need many more of the former than of the 
latter. 


II. Program for the Training of the Scholar-Teacher 


A. Procurement: Here there is a problem which is 
but part of the larger problem of how to attract to the 
academic profession, particularly to the social sciences 
and the humanities, a fair share of the nation’s “bright 
young people.” The National Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship Program has been a step in the direction of meeting 
the problem. The student “Fulbrights” have also been 
indirectly beneficial. Greatly expanded strides, possibly 
along similar lines, are needed. It would seem to be 
the consensus of opinion that the classics are by no 
means drawing the best material into the graduate 
schools. 


B. Prerequisites to graduate study: A good, sound, 
liberal, college education is required, including a thorough 


grounding (in the original) in at least one of the classical 
languages and literatures and study of both histories. Of 
course, control of both languages is preferable. 


C. Graduate school curriculum; Here undoubtedly in 
some, if not all institutions, there should be a modifica- 
tion of present programs which all too often have been 
designed for the training primarily of the scholar- 
researcher rather than the scholar-teacher. Some few 
graduate schools quite properly should continue in the 
production of the former without slighting training for 
the latter, but the classics (in America at least) cannot 
afford graduate programs that set up the research 
specialist as the important, top-ranking prc .uct. In most 
cases, a shift in the emphases of the teaching in present 
graduate courses together with a broadening of the 
subject-matter in some and the inclusion of some extra- 
classical work in the program will supply the corrective: 
necessary in the training of the effective scholar-teacher. 
Here follows a list of suggested improvements and 
changes which are not to be regarded as all-inclusive 
but merely samples. It is realized that the usual train- 
ing-time for the M.A. and Ph.D degrees is all too short, 
that the present crop of students often does not possess 
the requisite mastery of the languages, a gap which must 
be filled before the degree is granted, that some of these 
suggested changes will take more of the student’s time; 
but it was felt that it would be better to list some of 
the possible improvements without considering how and 
how much time was to be allotted to the accomplishment 
of them. 


1. There should be more opportunity (and encourage- 
ment given) for supervised independent reading and 
re-reading in the great classical authors. 


2. There should be some sacrifice of full training in 
the special fields. This might be effected by the institu- 
tion of a year orientation course in the first year con- 
taining introduction to the matter and methodology of 
e.g. bibliography, epigraphy, papyrology, numismatics, 
comparative linguistics, art and archaeology. “Follow- 
up” training in later years should probably be required 
in the last two as well as in one of the other areas. 


3. To attain wider coverage more use should be made 
of one and two-hour lecture courses in which there 
wauld be a minimum of formal reports and where the 
instructor would carry the major at of the load. 


4. The, student should be permitted to take formally 
as part of his program a certain few courses, either 
undergraduate upper-class or graduate, in other depart- 
ments such as English, Modern Languages, Linguistics, 
Philosophy, History, Art, Politics, Economics, etc. Such 
courses would have to be chosen carefully to suit the 
particular student’s interests and capacity and to aid in 
the development of his ability to participate effectively 
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as scholar-teacher in the general education area of the 
college curriculum. 


5. Some considerable familiarity with the contributions 
of the new descriptive approaches of structural linguistics 
to language and their applications to Latin, Greek, and 
English should be required. Teachers of foreign lan- 
guages should have not only an adequate scientific gram- 
matical control of the foreign tongue but also of the 
native (English) in which, in the case of the classics, 
the teaching is carried on. 


6. The M.A. degree should be strengthened. It should 
be reinstated as a degree signifying not simply a one-year 
tour of duty but substantial accomplishment in the field. 


D. Pedagogy: More emphasis should be put upon the 
art, skill, or science (however it is viewed) of teaching. 
Generally the new M.A. or Ph.D. enters college or pre- 
paratory school teaching not only without experience but 
without any clear conception of even the fundamentals oi 
good teaching. (Let it be said quickly that here is no 
plea for the wholesale incorporation into our curriculum 
of the theories or gadgetry of the professional educa- 
tionist!) It is recommended that directors of graduate 
programs and teachers of graduate courses give serious 
attention in their supervisory activities and in the conduct 
of their courses to ways of creating a consciousness on 
the part of the student of the importance of being an 
effective communicator and stimulator and to the means 
of helping him make himself such. Whatever may be 
the distinguishing characteristics of the good teacher 
certainly these are to be found among them: 


1. Enthusiasm for the subject, together with a pas- 
sionate but reasoned conviction of its worth. 


to 


Sure control of the subject. 


Imaginative sympathy with the learner. 

4. Ability te handle people in groups. 

5. Ability to organize. 

6. Skill in presentation—in the lecture hall, the class- 


room, the discussion group, at the conference table. 


Ilf. Summary: The importance of the role of the 
classicist as scholar-teacher must be realized. Graduate 
schools must make him their principal product and pro- 
vide adequate training for him. 


Samur. D. ATKINS 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In reply to many inquiries, we regret to say 


that copies of the Dow-Pease review of the Orford 
Classical Dictionary are no longer available. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FACE THE FUTURE* 
1. The Politico-Economic Complex. 


Few persons would deny that the most urgent concern 
of the age in which we live is to establish on a realistic 
basis that delicate balance between the domestic and the 
international politico-economic complex which is essen- 
tial to social progress and economic prosperity at home 
and abroad. Comparatively few persons, however, rec- 
ognize the magnitude of this problem in this era of un- 
paralleled expansion of nationalism among the so-called 
backward nations. They seem to be unwilling to con- 
cede that the major world powers can ultimateiy find 
the solution by trial and error through the processes 
of peaceful consultation. They would, it appears, prefer 
to control the situation by the age-old formula of mili- 
tary alliance, and to crack the problem, if pressed for 
time, by recourse to the force of arms. They are in- 
clined, reluctantly or otherwise, to adopt the latter pro- 
cedure, and to accept all the risks that it entails, rather 
than to submit longer to the intolerable economic pres- 
sure to which they are. increasingly subjected, so long 
as the problem stubbornly resists solution. They lose 
faith in their economic advisers; they distrust their 
political counselors; they accuse their statesmen either 
of visionary optimism or of catastrophic bungling. In 
an atmosphere of overt doubt and suspicion, and of latent 
ill will bordering on hatred, their tension mounts as 
they ever more irrationally seek some nostrum by which 
to relieve their distress. 

All the peoples of the world are today living in this 
state of extreme tension, and all of them are attempting 
to achieve their destiny, as they envision it, in the light 
of their past history, present circumstances, and future 
aspirations. It is, therefore, most unfortunate that so 
few persons of influence and position in any of these 
nations have the insight to discern and the courage to 
declare that the fundamental cause of their large-scale 
international tension is in essence the nervousness result- 
ing from the head-on collision of old and new, of 
primitive and advanced cultures. These collisions, though 
long in the making, were precipitated by World Wars I 
and II. These wars, especially World War II, provoked 
a hasty and inconclusive cultural semination by bringing 
large numbers of many culturally unrelated and formerly 
widely separated peoples into friendly or unfriendly in- 
timacy, but only for the duration of the hostilities. These 
same wars produced national debts of such astronomical 
size that their paymert wil! require the sweat and toil 
of this generation and of many generations to come 
throughout the world. These wars also hastened the 
spread of industrialism and of the material hunger for 
the products of modern industry to the far corners of 
the earth. 


* Read at the Sixth Annual Latin Institute, American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 19, 1953. 
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On the basis of the foregoing analysis, I submit that 
the key to the problem of world peace in our day and 
in the years ahead is mutual understanding and respect 
among all peoples rested upon a full, rich, and continuous 
appreciation of their cultural likenesses and differences. 
If we fail to use this key, all economic sacrifices, all 
military alliances, all threats of economic boycott or of 
military reprisal, and all the collective output of modern 
industry and its gratuitous distribution can at best post- 
pone but will not prevent the holocaust of an atomic war 
that will engulf the nations and enthrone barbarous 
despotism everywhere. 


As we thus peer into the dim and troubled future, we 
can take some measure of comfort from the conclusions 
arrived at by the classically trained historian, Arnold 
Toynbee. In his monumental survey of the rise, flores- 
cence, decline, and decay of the past civilizations of 
mankind, he observes that a civilization which can suc- 
cessively muster the strength to meet successfully a real 
challenge to its very existence thereby increases its 
chances of becoming yet stronger and wiser to meet 
future challenges. On the other hand, a civilization 
which makes the fatal error of minimizing or of mis- 
calculating the magnitude of such a challenge, or which 
lacks the will to make the sacrifices that are necessary 
for overcoming the challenge, although it may for an 
extended period enjoy the position of even a universal 
state, will, when the blow falls, suddenly topple in ruin 
from its effete piers. In short, Professor Toynbee verifies 
the historical truth that a civilization continues to grow 
in strength as long as it maintains the will to face up 
to and to overcome challenges to its very existence, and 
as long as it can profit by the experience gained in 
doing so. 


2. The Challenge. 


These United States are today confronted by a chal- 
lenge as serious as any that ever faced any nation. The 
immediate, as well as the more remote, future of our 
country is inextricably involved in this challenge, because 
it is directed not only at us but also at all the other 
nations which derive their cultural patterns from the 
Greco-Roman world of antiquity. With the help, advice, 
and support of these nations whose influence is yet 
paramount throughout the world, we can confidently 
create the nucleus of an organ‘zation that will progres- 
sively extend the benefits of free institutions to all 
peoples, both to those who once had them but have 
lost them, and to those who yet have to be trained 
to accept the responsibilities upon which the enjoyment 
of free institutions rests. Our role in this grand enter- 


prise is all the more sobering and calls for the most 
judicious action, because we have been placed by our 
own energies and by the development of international 
conditions during and after World War II in the very 


center of the stage of world affairs. From this position 
we cannot retire without incurring disgrace and humilia- 
tion. In concert with our cultural forbears we must 
make our voice heard in clear, strong, and convincing 
tones, not only to those sitting in the plush seats of the 
Diamond Circle but also to those precariously perched 
on the benches of the Third Gallery. 


Unfortunately, at least for us, our cultural forbears 
seem not to be at all certain that we can perform with 
them in concert, for from their viewpoint we give the 
impression that we prefer to sing a solo, and that we 
will admit them to the performance not as equally full- 
fledged vocalists but only as minor voices whom we 
will allow to swell the harmony, when we give them 
the cue. They are, as a result, distrustful of our 
repeated assurances that without them the performance 
cannot go on. They are beginning to see in us some of 
the willful temperament and the ill-disguised condescen- 
sion of a prima donna whose rapid rise to stardom has 
dimmed her recollection of the fact that others have 
sung her role quite as well some generations before the 
spotlight was focused on her. They could wish that we 
were more mindful of this fact and that, as a result, we 
would show them more respect for their position beyond 
that required by our financial arrangements with them. 


3. Understanding. 


These same sentiments are shared in varying degrees 
by some of our own countrymen who deplore our bar- 
gaining efforts to win friends and allies by huge handouts 
of money, food supplies, and materiel of war to nations 
who give us fair assurance that they will assist us, or at 
least not oppose us, in the event we become engaged in 
an all-out war. They believe that these attempts fall far 
short of achieving understanding and respect between 
ourselves and the nations whom we thus place under 
obligation. If our central objective is to demonstrate to 
the world what lasting benefits accrue from democratic, 
as opposed to autocratic, procedures, we must make a 
much more sympathetic approach to the peoples who yet 
are to be convinced of this fact. We must mobilize a 
cultural army of men and women who will make a career 
of studying the background and traditions of these peo- 
ples, who will live with them under their social, economic, 
and political circumstances, and who will sympathetically 
represent them to us, as well as representing us to them. 
We must make certain that these men and women are of 
such character, intelligence, and capacity for wide under- 
standing that they will be acceptable to the peoples to 
whom we send them; that they will not make it their 
primary objective to sell the American way of life as 
the best product on the market but instead will carefully 
and considerately show in what respects our way of life 
compares in some respects and in others contrasts with 
their own; and who will, without distortion or misrepre- 
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sentation, honestly report to us the good characteristics 
that reside in men everywhere, irrespective of their color 
or creed, or of the economic, political, and social condi- 
tions under which they live, chiefly because of the force 
of historical circumstances. We cannot otherwise hope 
to impress them with our sincerity or convince them of 
our democratic intentions. Owing to our present great 
economic affluence, they are distrustful of us, for to them 
we appear not unlike their wealthy landowners, their 
prosperous politicians, and their mercenary entrepreneurs, 
to whom collectively they attribute their present woes. 


4. Need of a Program. 


If the foregoing sketch is essentially correct, it is high 
time that our responsible political leaders, statesmen, 
economic advisers, and educational authorities recognize 
how greatly our success as leader in world affairs will 
depend on a clear-cut and far-reaching program of for- 
eign language studies in our schools and colleges. You 
and | are painfully aware that in the absence of such 
support foreign languages will continue to be taught to 
comparatively few students within the entire educational 
picture, and only so long as these students are obliged 
to study them for a brief spell in order to fulfill a cur- 
ricular requirement. Not a few of you may politely 


remind me that we have and for many years have had 
such a program, and that we have progressively changed 


and improved it to meet the shift and stress of a greatly 
enlarged and variegated educational system. I hasten to 
say, therefore, that I admire as much as anyone the 
efforts that the teachers of the foreign languages have 
exerted to persuade educational authorities that foreign 
language programs are being accommodated to the 
changes in our educational philosophy. The very fact 
that the foreign languages have, until within the past 
two decades, enjoyed a position of increasing significance 
within the educational pattern of our schools and colleges 
is in itself overwhelming testimony to the success of 
these efforts. It behooves us, therefore, to lose no time 
in discovering why the study of the foreign languages 
has fallen off so sharply, especially within the past decade, 
and what we teachers of the foreign languages must do 
without delay to restore these studies to their position 
of major importance and utility in contemporary society. 

The fundamental reason, in my opinion, why, during 
the past ten years and more, fewer and fewer students 
have elected tc study any foreign language is corollary 
to the strong and steady trend of interest away from the 
humanities and to the applied and industrial sciences. 
The seeds of this situation had been germinating for more 
than a century in the fields of the biological and physical 
sciences. Yet, the impetus to the trend of interest away 
from the humanities was delivered by the astounding 
technological utilization of scientific knowledge prior to, 
during, and since World War II. As a result, there is 
an unprecedented demand for technicians trained to super- 


intend the manufacture, the use, the repair, and the 
improvement of numerous new, and ofttime intricate, 
pieces of machinery. It should cause no wonder that, 
in the great stir of scientific inquiry and of technological 
advancement which is characteristic of our age, the 
imagination of youth has been captivated by the wonder 
of these discoveries. Nor is it difficult to understand 
why the higher wages and salaries that skilled workers 
and executives in the fields of science and technology 
can command would attract to these fields the larger 
percentage of capable young men and women within 
our school and college populations. 


In the light of these facts, it is more than fatuous for 
us to continue our attacks on school superintendents and 
college deans, as if they were chiefly responsible for the 
decline in the enrollments in the foreign languages. Even 
though it is undeniable that not a few administrative 
authorities are censurable for having gone out of their 
way to discourage students from studying foreign lan- 
guages, it is at the same time problematic how much the 
situation would be different from what it is even if they 
had maintained an unbiased position. The demands of 
students and their parents that educational facilities be 
provided for training in the applied and industrial sciences 
has been and continues to be too strong to be denied. 
Within the foreseeable future, science and technology 
will continue to be the twin dynamos generating the 
power that is the lifeblood of our vast industrial economy. 


5. Ideas. 


I do not believe, however, that foreign language pro- 
grams are doomed to gradual extinction in our educational 
system because of these forces and circumstances. On 
the other hand, I do believe that this event is not im- 
probable, if we fail to recognize that we are in a unique 
position to contribute to the solution of the world’s social 
and political ills by the fostering of closer and more 
direct understanding between the minds and the hearts of 
all men through the medium of ideas expressed and 
appreciated in the vernacular, as well as in the literature, 
of the most widely used and influential languages. We 
must make it our business to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history and the cultural patterns of 
men and nations throughout the world, and through a 
knowledge of their languages to communicate with them 
without benefit of translations or translators. We must 
embrace the entire field of the social sciences, however 
fantastic this proposal may at first sight seem to be, if 
we wish to prepare ourselves properly for our task. We 
must be able .to draw intelligently and repeatedly from 
this huge font of documentation, if we hope to provide 
programs that will appeal to students because of their 
immediate bearing on contemporary problems. Unless 
we can discuss these problems from the angle of the 
several social sciences, we shall be pushed further and 
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further back into the category of specialists for whose 
services there seems not to be any widespread need. 


In making these assertions, I am not in any sense 
suggesting that fluency in the speaking and reading of 
the more widely used of the commonly called Modern 
Languages, or of Russian and the major Oriental lan- 
guages, will suffice to create international understanding 
and cooperation. Ability rested almost solely on the 
practical consideration of fluency would, I am afraid, be 
interpreted in modern educational theory largely as the 
means of exchanging scientific knowledge, technological 
information, industrial know-how. To achieve this im- 
mediate and prosaic result, it would be enough to confine 
the study of foreign languages to the diction and idiom 
of scientific texts, industrial reports, and inquiries into 
technological advances. Indeed, not a few candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree are today being permitted to demon- 
strate once and for all their “knowledge” of a required 
foreign language by successfully translating in a single 
examination selected passages from such texts and 
reports. 


Such a strictly utilitarian motivation for the study 
of foreign languages will neither benefit the foreign 
language program in our schools and colleges nor pro- 
vide the rationale and the ideological force necessary to 
the achievement of understanding among peoples of 
diverse cultures. However much our spiritually warped 
age may object, the fact remains that good will between 
and among nations cannot be bargained for in the market 
place, or produced in the factory, or formulated and 
tested in the laboratory. On the contrary, men join 
hands and move forward together toward a common goal 
only when inspired by lofty ideas of human relations 
and when convinced by sympathetic demonstrations of 
goodness of purpose. 


6. Greece and Rome. 


Culture consists on the one hand of a set of basic 
values that are the accepted residue of experience, and 
on the other hand of typical and approved approaches to 
the repeated realization of these values. If, therefore, it 
is the sincere desire of Western man to make his culture 
understandable and attractive to the non-Western peoples 
of the world, it is at the same time imperative that he 
should himself be fully acquainted with the foundations 
of that culture. To do so, he must go further back 
than Shakespeare and Bacon, Cervantes and Calderon, 
Montaigne and Racine, Goethe and Schiller. He must 
deliberately force himself out of his preoccupation with 
the material world, as expounded by science and imple- 
mented by technology and industry, and must revert to 
a careful and studious appreciation of the classical writers 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Only thus will he redis- 
cover the ideas that are at the foundation of his science, 
and recapture the spirit that produced his social and 


political institutions and his moral philosophy. Only 
thus will he be able, in turn, to understand himself and 
to interpret his society to peoples who are unacquainted 
with or suspicious of its underlying principles. 


In short, the organized and orderly study of the Greek 
and Roman classics as an integral part of the educational 
program of schools and colleges cannot be set aside for 
mere fluency in conversation and in reading the modern 
languages. For only by such study can Western man 
retain his identity as a distinct cultural being and effec- 
tively interpret his history and institutions through the 
agency of the social sciences to the masses of non- 
Western peoples throughout the world. Similarly, unless 
the social sciences are infused with the spirit, as well 
as documented with the data, of culture, they will remain 
an arid wasteland of uninspired and uninspiring statistical 
compilations. 


Yet, if all the teachers of the foreign languages, ancient 
and modern, do arouse themselves and do construct 
integrated programs of foreign language studies that cut 
across departmental lines and that are presented from 
the vantage point of the social sciences, | am confident 
that these programs will be indispensable to a large 
percentage of the students in this broad field. If, more- 
over, the programs are as rich and stimulating as they 
ought to be, they will furnish the best incentive that can 
be conceived for putting forth the effort necessary to the 
mastery of a foreign language. Responsible educators, 
political leaders, and statesmen will, I believe, recognize 
the utility of such programs to the establishment of 
closer ties between this country and the nations of the 
world. We could, therefore, depend on their active sup- 
port for the extension of these programs through our 
schools and on into college for the training of that army 
of men and women who will be our cultural ambassadors 
on the frontiers of the world. For in the success of such 
an army will reside the best hope for our nation’s future 
and for the peace of the world. 


FRANKLIN B. Krauss 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. By A. W. 


GOMME. (“Sather Classical Lectures,” Volume 
XXVII.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 190. $3.75. 


In the preface to this lively and stimulating series of 
lectures, Professor Gomme explains that, “in the title, 
the words ‘Poetry and History’ form one concept; I 
am talking of Greek poetry when it concerns itself with 
a historical subject, and of history when, or if, it is 
written in a ‘poetic’ manner.” Within this framework, 
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he has written eight lectures: two on Homer, one on 
Aristotle’s Poetics, one on Herodotus, one on Herodo- 
tus and Aeschyius, two on Thucydides, and a final one 
on the fourth centry, in which Demosthenes occupies the 
focus of his attention. In order to identify the “Greek 
attitude towards poetry and history,” he has selected as 
his examples of poetry concerned with “history” the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer and The Persians of 
Aeschylus, and for “poetic” history, the works of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and, to a very much lesser 
extent, Demosthenes. 

The lectures can be accurately described, I think, as a 
thoughtful and sensitive commentary or perhaps enhance- 
ment of the substance of Chapter 9 of Aristotle’s Poetics. 
Clearly, Professor Gomme has pondered long on the fa- 
mous Aristotelian notions: the so-called law of the “prob- 
able or necessary”; that history and poetry are not to 
be distinguished by the presence or absence of verse; 
that history describes the thing that has been, while 
poetry describes a kind of thing that might be; that 
“poetry is something more philosophic and of graver im- 
port than history, since its statements are of the nature 
rather of universals, whereas those of history are singu- 
lars’; and finally the view expressed a little later in 
Chapter 9, in which Aristotle says that if a man “should 
come to take a subject from actual history, he is none 
the less a poet for that, since some historic occurrences 


may very well be in the probable and possible order of 
things, and it is in that aspect of them that he is their 
poet” (Bywater’s translations). 

In dealing with the epics, Professor Gomme discusses 
the sense in which Homer is “inhibited” by his sources 
in saga, legend, or folk tale, in the same way as histori- 


cal sources “inhibit” the historian. This effort to achieve 
such an analogy may perhaps be regarded as the least 
satisfying aspect of Gomme’s argument, but, for all that, 
his reflections on Homer are a delight to read because 
of their richness and their illuminating critical insight 
into the nature of the epics. 

The finest parts of his book are found in the analyses 
of Herodotus and Thucydides. In these, he shows how 
inadequate a conception of history Aristotle offers by in- 
sisting that its statements are “singulars,” t.e., concern- 
ing what “Alcibiades did or had done to him.” Though 
Gomme allows for the fact that Aristotle in this context 
was less concerned with history than with poetry, he 
makes great capital of Aristotle’s choice of Herodotus’ 
work as something, which, if put into verse, “would still 
be a species of history.” Not that Gomme is unaware 
of the generic difference between history and poetry; 
rather he wishes to show how all great historical writ- 
ing is “poetic” in Aristotle’s sense. The real historian 
in his work fuses the general and the particular; he is 
the “poet” of historical occurrences. Professor Gomme 
is at his best when he demonstrates how Herodotus and 
Thucydides, each in his distinctive way, are “poetic” his- 


torians. Moving easily from minute analysis of individ- 
ual sections to impressive generalizations on the works 
as wholes, he treats with consummate skill such topics, 
for example, as Herodotus’ view of prosperity and hap- 
piness as dangerous or “slippery,” or the genuine his- 
torical impartiality of both Herodotus and Thucydides, 
or Thucydides’ matchless craft in “letting the story 
speak for itself.” 

The concluding sentences of Gomme’s book demand to 
be quoted: “This is after all what we mean by saying 
a work is a classic, that it does not only belong to its 
own time and place; and in this sense Herodotus’ and 
Thucydides’ Histories are as ‘philosophical’ as Homer’s 
epic or the plays of Aeschylus and Sophokles. There, 
too, there is ‘the ability to see in particular human ex- 
perience,’ if not ‘some significant symbolism of man’s gen- 
eral destiny,’ as Lascelles Abercrombie said of epic, some- 
thing at least that is other than the facts themselves, that 
is a significant picture of human conduct and destiny.” 


Wuitney J. Oates 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In the Grip of the Past: Essay on an Aspect of Greek 
Thought. By B. A. vAN GRONINGEN. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1953. Pp. xii, 126. 8.50 fl. 


The author has developed his views in ten chapters, 
which embrace an Introduction, Language, History, Nar- 
rative, Genealogy, Philosophy, Religion, Two Concep- 
tions of the Past, Counterargument: the Future, and a 
Conclusion. He calls his book an “essay” and does 
not claim for it a high degree of completion. After de- 
fining the three kinds of time—the past as reminiscence 
of events that have happened, the future as mere in- 
ference, and the present as a point of contact between 
the first two, but without extension—he shows how the 
past was especially honored by the Greeks; in fact, they 
actually lived in the grip of the past. The Greeks did 
not like anything totally new but drew general con- 
clusions from experiences of the past and the lessons 
of the past were decisive—decisive for the whole and 
forever. This principle led them to search at all times 
for the “first discoverer” or the “inventor” of an in- 
stitution or creation. 

The tendency of the Greeks to stay with the past led 
them to many interesting situations. In the Odyssey, for 
instance, the writer chooses a point of view such that 
the order of narrative in the story no longer coincides 
with the order of events in Odysseus’ experience. That 
is, the poet chooses one point (Odysseus’ presence with 
Calypso) from which he can look back to begin his 
story. Odysseus thus looks backward, not forward, as 
he tells his story to the Phaeacians. Thus, after many 
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buffetings Odysseus now feels safe with the past. This 
same principle is adopted even by Pindar in his myths, 
where, in a given number of facts related, the poet 
likes to begin with a later or even the final fact, not 
with the opening event- That is, he prefers to look 
backward, as in Nemea X, Pythia III, and Olympia VII. 
The writer makes some interesting observations re- 
garding the future. The Greeks naturally examined the 
future but regarded it as unknown and unknowable; 
hence the large role played by Tyche. There were two 
ways by which the Greeks hoped to gain some indirect 
knowledge of the future: by exercising a wise and 
prudent judgment of the significance of the past and 
through appeal to the gods, who replied in oracles, 
omens, and dreams. All such divine assistance, how- 
ever, applied to the immediate future, and the Greeks 
did not indulge in eschatology in the strict sense. Hence, 
it is a striking fact that the eschatological religions in 
Greece were all of foreign origin, not Greek. But since 
even the gods limited their prophecies to the immediate 
future, there was room in the universe for an_all- 
powerful Moira parallel with but independent of the 
gods. As we know from Delphi, the gods did not hold 
themselves strictly responsible for things to come. 


The author has crowded much stimulating discussion 


into this small book. The materials are familiar to all 
well-read Hellenists, but the author's inferences are 


often striking if not quite new. What he says about 
the past he could have applied equally well to Greek 
sculpture and vase-painting if he cared to include these 
within the scope of his study; for here, too, the Greeks 
were strongly under the influence of the past. With 
much skill he causes the several aspects of time to move 
before us: the past of myth, legend and history; the 
momentary and fleeting present; and the uncertain fu- 
ture. As one reads, one constantly is impressed with 
the good judgment of the Greeks in taking their stand 
upon the past, which alone is actually known and can 
be judged at all. As the author well says (p. 123) 
of the effort to recall the past: “Reading this book 
(personal or collective memory) steels the will, enriches 
the mind, and deepens personality.” Are these not the 
reasons why the Greeks could give us the rich culture 
which they did? 

The book is written in a pleasing style, well provided 
with bibliography in the notes at the bottom of each 
page, and clearly organized. I feel, however, that ex- 
ception can be taken to the author's rather extreme view 
of the meaning of pistis (pp. 110 f.) as “delusive fancy 
or illusion” rather than “hope” in the Greek interpre- 
tation of the future. A reading of E. R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational, especially pages 68-101, would 
yield a more balanced view regarding the Greek popular 
religions. A few typographical errors are found on 
pages 8; 48, note 1; 63, note 1; and 96. One will want 
to reread the book and consult it from time to time. 


Perhaps the best chapter is the second, on language, 
where the author’s thesis is most clearly presented. 


E. L. HiGHBARGER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis. Edited by Bruno 
SNELL. (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Ro- 
manorum Teubneriana.”) Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1953. Pp. viii, 375. DM 14.80. 


This new Teubner edition of Pindar is not meant to 
compete with Turyn’s “editio opulentissima,” as Snell 
calls it, nor with Schroeder’s editio maior; it is intended 
to succeed Schroeder’s minor of 1930, and it fulfills this 
purpose admirably. 

Snell defines his task as threefold: to investigate the 
papyri more fully than Schroeder had, to set forth the 
metres “opinione minus praeiudicata,” and to improve the 
apparatus criticus. The third part of the task was 
facilitated by Turyn’s work on the MSS, and in general 
Snell follows Turyn—A stands alone, all other MSS are 
from a different recension. But in determining the rela- 
tionship of the “Zeta” or Paris group (CNOV) to the 
other MSS descended from the same archetype, Snell 
grants to the readings of this group somewhat greater 
independence and value than Turyn allows. The MSS 
relationships for the Epinicians are given in succinct 
form in a Conspectus Codicum on page V1; in the fourth 
and fifth figures of the Conspectus A is made—certainly 
by accident—to appear as a member of the “Zeta” group. 
The appartus criticus, though most compressed, is rarely 
an insufficient guide in the Epinicians. For the Frag- 
ments neither this nor any edition with a limited apparatus 
can really suffice; for adequate guidance one has need of 
such “opulence” as that of Turyn’s edition. 

Snell’s procedure in textual matters is generally con- 
servative, and in a number of places he leaves lacunae 
or corrupt words in the text when he is not satisfied 
with emendations that have been proposed. In the Epini- 
cians he contributes one new reading from a recently 
published papyrus, at Ol. 7.10, and just five conjectural 
emendations. I have not space to discuss these; neither 
of the two most enterprising of them (Ol. 6.12 and Ol. 
10.9) strikes me as probable; the others (Ol. 9.42, Py. 
1.77, and Isth. 8.56a) are minor and acceptable. 

For many years Snell has made important contribu- 
tions to the elucidation of the Fragments, particularly of 
the papyri. Since much of this work has already been 
utilized in Turyn’s edition, it need not be discussed here. 
Only one substantial new fragment is printed, 343, a 
papyrus in the Ashmolean not hitherto published. There 
are many alterations and re-arrangements of the Frag- 
ments, though Schroeder’s numbering is kept. To men- 
tion a few points of interest: what has traditionally been 
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fr. 1 appears as Jsth. 9; frs. 87 and 88 are incorporated 
in the “Hymns to Zeus” (frs. 29-35); the “Separate 
Partheneia” are, by a probable emendation in the Ambro- 
sian J tta, re-entitled “The Poems Separated from the 
Partheneia”; some of the fragments of the Threni are 
re-arranged according to an idea of Wilamowitz, without 
great probability. 

In addition to individual metrical analyses there is a 
Metrorum Conspectus appended (pp. 305-321). For the 
dactylo-epitrites Snell adopts Maas’s convenient system 
of analysis; in the rest, his colometry is of the type 
familiar from the work of Wilamowitz, Maas, and others. 
In another appendix there is a very useful Index of 
Pindaric words not in Rumpel’s Lexicon. 


G. M. Kirkwoop 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Epicurus and His Philosophy. By Norman W. 
DeWitt. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954. Pp. 388. $6.00. 


In this important and long awaited book Professor 
DeWitt presents in organized form the views on Epi- 
cureanism which he has hitherto expressed piecemeal in 
There can be no doubt of 
the service which he has rendered in his detailed cor- 
rection of many long-standing misconceptions. In Chap- 
ters 2-5 Epicurus’ life is integrated with the historical 
background in such a way as to throw considerable 
light on his philosophical development; Chapter 15 per- 
forms a necessary task in demonstrating the size, im- 
portance, and longevity of the Epicurean movement, and 
the extent to which its doctrines have appeared (usually 
incognito) in later thought. 

DeWitt’s conclusions regarding the terms phantasia 
and prolépsis (especially the latter, which he interprets 
as innate conception), if accepted, will force us to change 
our whole understanding of the Canonic. His views on 
this subject, as on many other points, are sustained either 
by appeal to the unamended texts or by his own logical 
development of probabilities. His judgments on Epi- 
curus’ intentions, though rising from long and intimate 
acquaintance with the texts and secondary literature, 
must obviously stand as hypotheses. One must say, 
therefore, that although the whole discussion of the 
Canonic is most convincingly presented and removes 
some former difficulties, it is this removal of difficulties 
and the logic of DeWitt's own analysis, rather than the 
sometimes scanty and ambiguous textual evidence, which 
bolster his conclusions. 

In his discussion of “the ‘summum bonum’ fallacy” 
DeWitt posits an ancient confusion arising from the in- 
accurate translation of the term felos as summum bonum, 
and claims, as the real summum bonum of Epicureanism, 
life itself; pleasure, he says, is only the telos, which is 


papers and short articles. 


a different thing. Regarding his insistence that Epicurus 
was an altruistic rather than an egoistic hedonist this 
reviewer is at a loss; the question seems a purely verbal 
one, depending on one’s definition of the words “altruis- 
tic’ and “egoistic.” DeWitt lays great stress on the 
Epicurean virtue of philanthropy, and this stress, of 
course, is needed as a counterbalance to the campaign of 
vilification which the school has suffered in the past. 

Throughout the book there is an air of certainty, of 
demanding assent, which one might wish had been 
avoided, but this is of little moment in view of the value 
of its content. This handsome work demands the re- 
spect and attention of all classicists. It is a boon to 
students of Epicureanism, and is indispensable to those 
working in general Hellenistic philosophy and early 
Church history as well. 

Rosert J. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Guide romain antique. ly G. Hacguarp, P. Dautry, 
and O. (“Collection Roma.”) Paris: 


Hachette, 1952. Pp. 225; 2 maps; ill. No price stated. 


The authors of the Guide romain antique have suc- 
ceeded in presenting a considerable body of information 
on Roman life in as convenient and inexpensive a little 
handbook as anyone could devise. The format is ad- 
mirable. A long, narrow, thin book, it contains mate- 
rial on Roman history, government, economics, religion, 
private life, literature, the arts, etc., so clearly arranged 
that with very little practice the user will find he can 
quickly turn to the desired information without con- 
sulting cither the table of contents or the index. Infor- 
mation is made to stand out on each page by clever 
editorial devices such as the use of various kinds of 
bold type, by putting key words and facts and significant 
quotations in boxes, by photographs, and particularly by 
the liberal use of diagrams, charts, tables and illustra- 
tive drawings, so that one can find necessary references 
almost immediately. 

It is true that some of the photographs are a blur, and 
some of the tables are unclear and the charts too cluttered 
to be helpful. But on the other hand there are many 
indispensable features. To cite a few: maps of Rome at 
various stages of its history; tables of weights and 
measures; tables showing how the length of Roman 
hours varied according to the season; categories describ- 
ing various kinds of gladiators; lists of religious festi- 
vals with their dates and functions; lists showing eligi- 
bility to public office according to age—these and many 
more. There are also many good and often unusual 
illustrations on Roman life taken from reliefs, paint- 
ings, etc. 

But more important, the authors, by arranging all this 
information historically, have kept it from becoming the 
dead bulk that is usually the bane of reference books. 
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For example, information on the organization of the 
Roman army under the Rpublic, which is normally dull 
and static, becomes organic and lively as changes and 
developments are indicated in the section under the 
Empire. 

The limitations of this Guide are those of handbooks 
in general. One expects, however, to have to turn to 
other sources for more extensive knowledge about any 
of the major subjects. But it admirably serves the pur- 
pose for which it was intended—as a Roman World 
Almanac. Obviously it is very useful for any teacher 
of Latin or Roman history. The French, moreover, is 
simple enough for anyone with no more than a high 
school knowledge of the language. Most of all, it is a 
fine little book to pick up and simply browse through. 


THALIA Howe 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


The Teaching of Classics. Issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 244. 12s. 6d. 
($2.50). 


The Teaching of Classics is the sixth book in the 


Association’s post-war series on the teaching of the main 
subjects in the secondary school curriculum in England. 
The hands are those of distinguished “grammar school” 


and “public school” teachers. It is comprehensive. The 
introduction discusses the reason for teaching the Classics 
and the connection with other subjects. The subsequent 
chapters deal with “Junior and Middle-School Latin,” 
“Greek, The Early Years,” “Teaching Methods,” 
“Classics in the Sixth Form,” “Ancient History,” “Ex- 
aminations,” and “Aids to Teaching.” The appendixes 
give specific information about “The Pronunciation of 
Latin,” “The Pronunciation of Greek,” “Examination 
Requirements for Entry to Universities and Professions,” 
and “Classical Societies and Courses.” (N.B.: Sturte- 
vant’s The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin should not 
be used without considering J. Whatmough’s review in 
CP 36 [1941] 409-411.) A helpful short bibliography 
covers British publications on the general subject of the 
teaching of Classics. 

The report supplements very well the Ohio Classical 
Conference’s Teaching First Year Latin and Dorrance S. 
White’s The Teaching of Latin. The study has some- 
thing important to say about Greek as well as Latin. 
American teachers will find much that is practical and 
applicable: use of film strips, outside reading for student 
and master, “projects” to enliven the subject and interest 
the class. Ancient history is given its just prominence. 
The authors recommend reading pseudo-Xenophon’s The 
Old Oligarch or excerpts from Plutarch or Suetonius. 
Thus history may grow out of the text. More ambitious 


instruction is set forth to include epigraphy, religion, 
trade, and so on, depending on the amount of time 
available. 

The scope of the investigation is wide and the problems 
raised are significant. However, one shortcoming is that 
Comparative Philology is neglected. Something about 
the use of historical grammar by the school teacher would 
have been very welcome. Indeed, a new handbook on 
the subject for teachers of Greek and Latin is needed. 
C. D. Buck’s Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
is awkward to handle as a reference book for the second- 
ary school. P. Giles’ Manual of Comparative Philology 
is very clear and readable; brought up to date it would 
be a great boon and aid for the teacher. Unless, or 
until, such a revision appears, much useful information 
can be obtained in articles like Mr. Whatmough’s “Gram- 
matica Quaedam,” Phoenix 2 (1947/48) 65-72: “On 
Gerund Grinding,” CW’ 43 (1949/50) 19-22: and “On 
Improving the Shining Hour,” CJ 45 (1949/50) 355-359. 


Lioyp B. UrpAHL 
HEBRON ACADEMY, HEBRON, MAINE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

The political career of Julius Caesar forms the subject 
of the leading article in the current issue of Your Latin 
Class, a new publication specializing in reading material 
for immediate class use. Under the title, “The Grandeur 
and Miseries of Power,” appear fifteen passages of be- 
tween five and twelve lines each, chosen from Suetonius. 
A brief general introduction and bibliography are sup- 
plied, as well as vocabulary and notes for each passage. 
Featured in previous issues have been “The Roman 
People vs. Gaius Verres,” a selection of narrative pas- 
sages from the l’errines, and “How to Get Elected: the 
Politician’s Handbook,” based on the Commentariolum 
Petitionis attributed to Quintus Cicero. 

Your Latin Class was initiated this year by the Edi- 
torial Board of Folia, Studies in the Christian Perpetu- 
ation of the Classics, to provide for high school classes 
supplementary reading material designed to increase un- 
derstanding of the customary authors and of Roman 
history and ideals. It appears in mimeographed form 
four times during the school year. Although Your Latin 
Class has so far been offered only to Folia subscribers, 
plans are now in progress to make it available to others. 
After completion of these plans, some time during the 
summer, a prospectus of features to appear in the 1954-55 
numbers, together with details on rates and terms of 
subscriptions will be issued. A postcard addressed to 
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Miss M. A. Norton, 70 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., 
will reserve copies of the prospectus for those who wish 
them. 

The Folia Editorial Board also sponsors the annual 
Know-English Competition, testing participants’ knowl- 
edge of the Latin background of English words. It is 
open to all schools. Local competitions, held during the 
first semester, consist of a written examination admin- 
istered in two sections, a Lower Division for second year 
pupils and an Upper Division for third and fourth year 
high school students. Prizes include cash awards, medals, 
charms, and certificates. Winning Upper Division teams 
from the various regions compete in an oral inter-regional 
final held each Spring in a different center. Brooklyn 
Preparatory School, Boston Latin School, and Mount St. 
Joseph Academy of Brighton, Mass., have been the win- 
ners of the past three inter-regional finals. 

Mr. Charles W. DeParma, Jr., of the faculty of Ford- 
ham Preparatory School, is local chairman for the New 
York-New Jersey area. Requests for notification of the 
Fall contest, together with a copy of contest rules, should 
be addressed to him at his home, 1106 Mace Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Information concerning competitions in 
other areas may be obtained from Rev. Joseph Marique, 
s.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 77, Mass. 
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If you are using 


Using Latin. Book One 
Scott, Foresman and Company’s great new first year text 
by Scott, Horn, and Gummere 


Or if you would like some good extra reading 
we are happy and proud to offer you on 35 mm. filmstrips the complete 
stories from this book, arranged by Waldo E. Sweet, Ph.D., Director of the 
Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, University of Michigan 


“RESPONDE MIHI” Recordings 


A Teacher’s Guide Book of instructions 
is available to help you in teaching your students to learn how to read 
Latin according to the principles of scientific linguistics. 


Write us for further details and prices. 
TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


“TEXT THAT TALKS” Filmstrips 


